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PARENT OF THE GRUB WORM. 
This destructive worm is generally hunted and kil- 
led while he is in the ground actually doing mischief; 
but after his “ season has closed,” and he has changed 
from a Villainous grub, sneaking about in the night and | 
giving the fatal bite to your cabbages and your beans, 
to a winged insect careering in the light of day, and | 
before your face and eyes, little or no trouble is taken | 
with him. It has generally been thought that the pa- 
rent of this grub was a moth or miller which flies in 








the night, and if we are not mistaken, a description | 


with a cut was published in some one of the numbers 
of Silliman’s Journal—to that effect. Others have 
stated it to be a different insect altogether. 

Mr Stewart of Augusta, who cultivates a very neat 
and a very fine garden near the Court House, inform- 
ed us the other day, that he was once employed in 
hunting and destroying grubs, when he found one 
upon the ground rather torpid. As it was unnsual to 
find them in that situation, he thought he would let 
him alone and see what would be the result. It soon 
ufier changed to the chrysalis state. He watched it 
carefully and finally saw a winged insect come out, 
which he describes asin form like the musquito, only 
much larger, and the same which is called sometimes 
cork musquito. This is probably the tipwa of Natu- 
ralists, ana ‘s very common in the latter part of sum- 


mer or first of autumn in great numbers, in gardens | 


and cornfields. Some have thought this to be the pa- 


rent of the wire worm, a hard yellow worm that eats | 


into the kernels of corn and into potatoes that are 
planted. Be this as it may, the farmer and gardener 
ought to search into these changes. 


now themin all the different shapes in which they 
appear to him, in order to wage a successful war with 
them, and protect himself from their depredations. 
Through ignorance of the changes which the grub for 


instance undergoes, we see him assiduously seeking | 
| destroying them in one stage of their existence | 


i perhaps protecting them in another. 


their whole history and habits, he would be able to | 


thin them off toa much greater extent than he now 
can, and of course receive comparatively little damage 
from their attacks, 


LA 


Runan Lrsrary.—A_ Pubiication of Standard ! 


works (Entire, compiled, abridged and original,) on 
Agriculture, Gardening, and Domestic economy. 

‘This ts a valuable publication issued in Monthly num- 
bers atthe Agricultural Warehouse, 79 Barclay Street 
New York, by S. Fleet. 

This is embellished with engravings, and can be 
: ad for3i cents per number of 40 pages or at three 

lars perannum. And it is well worth the money. 
ot is in form to bind at the year’s end into a hand- 
some volume and will forin as its name imports, a Ru- 
ral Library which should be found on every thinking 
and reading Farmer’s shelf or table. 


Vol. 1 contains the following Works. 


A Manual on the growth of the Mulberry 


T ree, with suitable directions for the culture of 
Silk 7 
: 5 





He ought to! 
make himself familiar with ali their changes, and | 


If he knew | 


| A Treatise on Agriculture. By a practical 
farmer. 1,25 

| Treatise on the cultivation of the Sugar Beet 
ta the Manufacture of Beet Root Sugar 

| 


50 
Agrouping and description of the different va- 
rieties of Peas. By G. Gordon. 25 
Adventures of a gentleman in search of a 
Horse. By Caveat Emptor. 20 
| Outlines ofthe first principles of Horticul- 
ture. By John Lindley. 37 
Practical directions for Draining. By 
George Stephens. 2,25 
| Farmer’s Boy,a rural Poem. By Robert 
loomfield. 75 


A Natural and Chemical Treatise on Agri- 
culture. By Count Gustavus Adolphus Gyll- 
enborgh. 1,25 
The Vegetable Garden. By S. Fleet. 

50 
Complete Directory for rearing Fowls, Pig- 
eons, Rabbits, Bees and other Small Stock. 
| By D. F. Ames. 1,25 
| Report on Spring Wheat. By Henry Col- 
man. 38 

Familiar description of the different varieties 
of Turnips. 25, 





$12, 
(the price of the Rural Cibrary) 
are obtained. 


Thus for $3, 


works to the amount of $12 





| 








THATCHER’S BEE HIVE. 
The revolution, which within a few years has taken 





place in regard to Bee Hives and the management of } 


| that wonderful and useful insect the honey bee, is ex- 
|ceedingly gratifying to the humane and benevolent, as 
well as profitable to those who keep them. . 

The barbarous and cruel system of murdering 
swarms in the fall is nearly done away with, and we 
hope that it will soon be entirely so throughout the 
world. 

The above cut represents the plan of a Hive invent- 
ed by the venerable Dr. Thatcher of Plymouth, Mass. 
well known in the old colony as a skilful Surgeon and 
Physician, and to the reading community, as “the au- 
| thor of many interesting works upon various subjects, 
among which is a treatise on bees, 

This hive has, as you wil! perceive drawers which can 
be withdrawn when full of honey and new ones put in 





itheir places. Thus you can have a supply of the finest | 


honey without killing asingle,bee. We believe a pa- 
jtent was obtained by the Dr. and the hives may be had 
at the Agricultura! Warehouse in Boston. We would 
| recommend to those who have bees to get rid of the 
old fashioned hives as soon as convenient, and obtain 
one that will allow them to take the honey without 
' taking the life of the little benefactor which so indus- 
| triously labors for our benefit. 


Exratom.-—In our absence last week the Printers 
made us as well as some of our correspondents talk 
crooked, for instance—it makes us say that we used to 
run “secret races”—now that’s a fib We never run 
“ secret races” in our life.—It should be scrub races. 
All our races are of the scrub order. 


Boston Weex.iy Macazine.—We do not hesitate 
to recommend this publication to those who wish to 
take a literary paperof a character which they will not 
fear to introduce into a family of chitdren. 

We have never seen aught in it that would offend 
the feelings of modesty or delicacy, and the sentiments 
inculeated are of a high order. It is well conducted, 
and seems to form an exception to some periodicals 
that we could name, the conductors of which have 
strangely mistaken folly for wit and vulgarity for spirit 
and good sense. 


Ceo— 

Our West Sidney correspondent is informed that 
we should be happy to receive any specimen of the 
the kind he alludes to, and will do al! that we can to 
give information respecting them. The specimens 
should be marked, and like specimens with like num- 
bers preserved at home for reference. 











— LAr 
DISEASED PIGS AGAIN. 

Mr. Holmes :—I have read your account of the 
death of H. G. O. Morton’s pigs in one of your late 
papers, and I have seen a remedy which I do not think 
the best one possible. Keep pigs of such breeds as 
are easy to fat, or those that have the Newbury white 
blood in a good degree in them, (and none but those 
that are easily fatted should be kept by farmers) ona 
floor and from the ground, or let them have but a smal! 
space of ground and that filthy, and many of them 
will be sick and die. Charcoal isthe best remedy 
I have tried, or in other words it is the best preventive, 
| and an ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure. 
| In a word, turn them out and let them have exercise, 
/and get what they wart in a good, sweet, wholesome 
atmosphere, is the best preventive possible ; ; butas 
they will often do mischief, the farmer is prevented 
| from doing this by the fear of damage from his pigs. 
Then, as a substitute, give them a yard of good size 
and plenty of charcoal, and you will have no more 
pigs die with the disease that Mr Morton’s died with. 
I might give my opinion as to the disease, but it would 
do little or no good—the preventive is what we farm- 
jers want. Those who keep a long and peaked nosed 
breed, with bodies as flat as two slabs put together, 
may keep them up without their being sick for the 
want of getting at the ground, and the lack of exer- 
cise. E. Woop. 


August 16, 1839. 


-~PAa— 
DEEP MANURING. 


Mr. Editor:—A corresdondent of the Farmer, some 
time since, referring to Dr. Jacksons Geological Lec- 
tures, labors hard to prove that there can be no loss 
from burying manure deep. Without pretending to 





























MAINE FARMER, 











decide whether S. W. or Dr. Jackson is correct, I will | 
ask if the manure may not be buried so deep that the 
crop, whatever it may be, cannot derive any benefit 
from it in the former part of the season? If the an- 
swer is in the affirmative, | would ask if it remains in 
its position entirely ipactive until the roots penetrate to 
it, or does it become soluble, and a portion of it with 
the water pass to some brook, reservoir or low land? 

Valuable lessons may sometimes be learned from the 
operations of nature, and what is the character of na- 
ture’s manuring? Leaves of trees, stalks of plants, 
&c. fall on the surface, and there become converted 
into manure, for supporting a future growth: now is 
it reasonable to suppose that the practice of nature 
lias been entirely, radicaly wrong for so many ages ? 
That instead of depositing her manure on or near the 
surface, she should have buried it some feet beneath ? 
The first crop of leaves lay on the surface and do not 
become manure until covered by another, which serves 
to prevent the evaporation of the moisture, and as an 
external covering: these again are covered by an- 
other crop, and they, in their turn, become manure, 
andso on, Now we may practice nearly on nature’s 
plan by substituting a slight covering of earth, instead 
of the surface covering of leaves,—and would not this 
be as rational and profitable a mode of proceedure, 
unless we have more manure than we generally have? 

The subject will bear study and investigation. 


F. 
— (yo —- 
Original. 
A FEW MORE “THOUGHTS ON GOVERN- 
MENT.” 


Mr Editor:—Your correspondent W. (in No. 25) 
asks you a few questions respecting the necsssity ot 
the sword and of gun powder in supporting govern- 
iment ;and as you have not seen fit to gratify us with 
iny of your thoughts ia reply, I submit this to vour dis- 
posal, and if it is erroneous | hope you will suppress it, 
tur I should be sorry to have your useful paper be- 
-ome amedium of error, especially on so importanta 


subject. T[regretthat W. was not a little more defi- 
nite. Jt seems thathe is alarmed at something which 


he calls * ultraism;” and from the drift of his remarks 
[ infer that he discovers it, either in the principles and 
measures of the Peace Society or in the “Non-resis- 
tence "movements recently started in Massachusetts; 
but which [ am unable to determine. 

From his questions respecting the support of civil 
roverament it would seem that he had reference to 
the latter; but he subsequently refers to the subject of 
Peace. Now these ‘w> objects, 1 understand to be 
entirely distinet ; the Peace Society aiming exclusively 
atthe prevention of war between nations, by substitu- 
ting other, more rational methods of adjosting interna- 
tional disputes, while the other class, (if | am correct- 
ly informed, for Lam not one of their number,) aim a 
the entir2 abolition of every species of physical force. 

All T have to sav of these, is, that I think they are 
njudicious and somewhat visionary, but Ieansee no 
‘ause of afarm ; that ts, ifall who are opposed to their 
principles will let them alone; I know of nothing so 
ikely to increase their “ultraism” and give it notority 
as vivlent opposition. 

W. siya, ‘* | am no ultra, as man now js, but when 
the day arrives that mankind conduct as they onght, 
[ will become an ultraist.” ‘That is, IT suppose he will 
then go as tar as any one in promoting Peace. 

Bat [ wonder what ngedthere will be of such efforts 
when that “radical change: shall have taken place in 
inan’s disposition ” and he comes to conduct as he 
ought? 

I really hope that peace and harmeny will then pre- 
vail without special effortsto prevent man from devour- 
ing his brotherman And this is the reason why | 
wish every good man who is “ for peace” to labor now 
to bring about that change. ‘The objections that are 
frequenily raised against making special efforts to a- 
bolish war, seein to be founded upon the assumption, 
it's only by nature that man is a “ beast of prey.” 
But this is a gross libel upon “Dame Nature.” What 
other animal has she made that glories in the destruc- 
tion of their own species? Itis not somnch by nature 
as by custom, which however may justly be denomina- 
ted Dame .Vuture 24. In answer to the question, 
whether our government could be supported without 
the sword, I should say no ;J think it could not at pres. 
ent, at least, any more than Gentlemen of honor at the 
South can “ maintiin a decent self-respect,” and pre- 
serve their characters unblemished without fighting a 





duel now and then. And principally forthe same rea- 


ture. 
up.” 

I will try to illustrate—Neighbor Solomon has a 
family of children:—the word of either parent is law, 
and there is no difficulty in enforcing it. ‘The rod is 
seldom if ever used ;—in short, the children seem to 
think there is no other way but to yield a vrompt obe- 
dience to all their parents command. Neighbor Jehu 
also has a family of children originally constituted by 
nature (I suppose) of much the same material as the 
others. The father is an able bodied man, and being 
determined not to “ spare the rod and spoil the child,” 
it is no uncommon sight to see him knock them heels 
over head, for disobeying some trivial command. The 
mother too, is a very “smart woman,” with lungs of no 
ordinary calibre as every one who passes can testify ; 
And one would think, if“ the rod and reproof give 
wisdom,” that the catechism would soon have to be 
corrected, for Solomon would cease to be the “ wisest 
man.” In short she whips her children till they get 
to be too large for her, and then they whip her, as we?! 
aseach other. And no one who is acquainted with 
them can say that they get more chastisement than 
they deserve. But because it is necessary for that 
mother to wield the rod in one hand, while she kneads 
her dough with the other, must al! concerned wait till 
aradical change takes place in the disposition and 
conduct of those children, before any efforts are made 
to bring about a different state of things? 

This would be like a soldjer’s waiting till the ene- 
my were a)l dead before he would venture to face 
them. This change in the disposition and conduct of 
nations, is the very object of the Peace Society. 

Pardon the incoherent strain in which my thoughts 
run ;—the evenings (the only time I have to write) are 
short, and it is now half past ten. E. F. 

Ve July 12. 


If nature is our mother, habit “ brought er 


Table Luxuries of the season.—A leg of lamb, 
a dish of boiled corn on the cob, a dish of stew- 
ed tomatoes, ditto sliced up raw with’ vinegar, 
&e., together with sundry ‘‘fixens and trim- 
mins,” not necessary to name; then a pretty 
little wife at one end of the table, (no matter 
how handsome or otherwise the husband at the 
otherend,) with a sweet little daughter ona 
little high chair at the side, just prattler enough 
to keep you amused and prevent you from eat- 
ing too last:—-what can beat that—espectally the 
corn and tomatoes. Frank. Far. 


To make Cream yield Butler quickly in cold 
weather.—Cream will readily yield up the but- 
ter it contains inthe coldest weather, if as much 
boiling water be poured in, as will bring it to 
the temperature of new milk, that is, milk just 
from the cow; cream so managed, will require 
very little churning, and no other disadvantage 
accrues, except that the butter will be white for 
a day or two. 





Water in which potatoes have been boiled, it 
is said, will protect cabbages, turnips and vines, 
from the ravages of flies and bugs. 


—_—_~<@i>——_ 
The Gift of the Gab.—The common fluency 
of speech in many men, and most women, is 
owing to a scarcity of matter and of words, for 
whoever is master of a language, and has a 
mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to 
hesitate on the choice of both; whereas common 
speakers have only one set of ideas, and one 
set of words to clothe them in, and these are al- 
ways ready and at the tougue’s end. So people 
come faster out of a public place when it ts 
almost empty, than when a crowd is at the 
door. 





Aa Excuse. Dr. Knox says ‘‘that complaints 
have been made, that in the present age, mar- 
riage is not sufficiently prevalent, or at least 
that good husbands are not numerous. The 
men who appear to be insensible to female 
charms, allege in excuse fortheir not soliciting 
some lady in marriage, that such are the expen- 
sive manners, dress, and amusements of the 
fashionable parts of the sex, so little their skill 
in conducting a family, and such their ignorance 
of economy, that to be married is often to be 
ruined in the midst of affinence.’’ Ladies is 








know it; and you know theantidote. The hap- 
piness of thousands, the welfare of the public 
morals, the prosperity of our country, depends 
on a correct decision of these questions. Can 
it be that so many of the beautiful and the good 
—the accomplished in every thing, but the one 
thing so needful for the wife—domestic economy 
—are condemned from this cause to waste their 
sweetness on the desert air, and pine in single 
blessedness. That community in which mar- 
riage is neglected or disregarded, no matter 
what may bethe reason, is in the high road to 
ruin; and if our fair ones, by the causes assign- 
ed, have frightened our bachelors into hopeless 
celibacy, there is a fearful responsibility resting 
upon them. Would it not be well to pause, en- 
quire, reflect.— Genesee Farmer. 


Instructibility of Mind,—Man, at the age ot 
twenty, retains not a particle of matter in which 
his mind was invested when he was born. Ney- 
ertheless, at the age of eighty years he is con- 
scious of being the same individual he was as 
far back as his memory can go—that is to say, 
tothe period when he was four or five years old, 
Whatever it be, therefore, in which this consej- 
ousness of fidelity resides, it cannot consist of 
material substance, since, had it been material, 
it must have been destroyed. It is, consequent- 
ly, an ethereal spirit, and as it remains the same 
throughoat all the alterations that can take place 
in the body, it is not dependent on the body for 
its existence; and isthus calculated to survive 
the ever changing frame by which it is encir- 
cled. The frame becomes stiff, cold, and mo- 
tionless when the circulation of blood ceases; it 
is consigned to the earth, and is separated by 
insects into a thousand other forms of matter: 
but the mind undergoes no such transformation, 
itis unassailable by the worms. If matter, sub- 


ject as it is to perpetual changes, do not, and 


cannot, possibly, perish, which knows of no 
mutation? ‘There is no machinery prepared, 
by which such an object could be accomplished 
nor could machinery be prepared for such a pur- 
pose, without an entire subversion of the laws 
ofnature. But as these laws emanated from 
the wisdom of the Creator, they could not be 
altered, much less subverted, without involving 
the inconsistency, into which it ts impossible 
for Divine wisdom to fall. 


Compassion —I know the sight of misery 
that excites only {fruitless pity, is disagreeable; 
but money is not the only thing the unfortunate 
stand in need of ; and they are but indolent in 
well doing, who can exert themselves only with 
their purse in their hands. Consolation, advice, 
concern, friends, protection, these are all s» 
many resou'ces which compassion points out to 
those who are not rich, for the relief of the ind:- 
gent.— Rousseau. 

— ‘eee 

Pearl Barley as a sudstitute for Rice.—It ts 
equally advantageous to the public to learn the 
use of a known substance as the discovery ot 
new one. Tam sure the application of bariey 
to another branch of domestic cookery will net 
be disregarded by some of your readers. I can 
assure them that they will find it an excellent 
substitute for rice. It has long been used 11 
this country in broth; and when boiled with 
milk, sometimes called Scotch rice, but by 
the best way of using itis by pounding it in 
mortar. In this form it fairly rivals manna- 
croop, tapioca or ground rice, and can be easi- 
ly precured at one twellth of the price of te 
first, and one third of the price of the last sub- 
stance. It was resorted to asa change of food 
for my children’s breakfast; and the great sim- 
ilarity to mannacroop induced us to try it in a 
pudding for them, and | can assure you, I think 
it one of the best of*the kind, same manage- 
ment as with either of the other, milk, eggs. 
&e. &c. What we call the pearl barley is the 
kind used; but I dare say any of the kinds 


f; ” 
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son; We are creatures of hab? as well as of na-|this so?—is this excuse valid? If it is, you! would answer.—IV. MW. Argyleshive. 
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Hilling Corn.—Many years ago we were as- 
sured by an old gentlemen who mnde a visit to 
Sandwich on the Cape before the revolution, 
that the farmers there did not hill up their corn 
that they did not venture to do it, for the 
high winds on the cape would cause the stalk 
to break off if soil was hilled up about it—but if 
left without hilling up, when one wind had rack- 
ed it one way, another wind would often rack 
it right again—or the stalk would rise of itself. 


— Boston Cultivator. 
—=— 
Literary Bill of Mortality.—Goodhughe in 








his Literary Manual, estimates that of about 
one thousand books published annually in Great 
Britan, six hundred are accompanied with com- 
mercial loss, on two hundred there is no gain, 
on one hundred the gain is trifling, and only on 
one hundred any considerable profit. He sets 
it down as certain that of the whole thousand, 
six hundred and fifty are forgotten within the 
vear, another hundred and fifty in three years, 
not more than fifty survive seven years, and 
scarcely ten are-thought of after twenty years. 
Of the fifty thousand books published in the 
seventeenth century, not more than fifty are 
now in estimation, and of the eighty thousane 
books published in the eighteenth century, not 
more than three hundred are considered worth 
reprinting, and not more than five huadred are 
sought after at the present time. Since the 
tirst commencement of wrilting—that is, in these 
two centuries—only about five hundred works of 
writers of all nations have sustained themselves 
against the devouring influence of time.—Good- 
hughe was no flatterer of book-makers, any 
how.—NVew York Sun. 


Recipe for floating.—Any human being who 
will have the presence of mind to clasp the 
hands behind the back, and turn the face towards 
the zenith, may float at ease,ana in perfect safe- 
ty, in tolerable still water—ay, and sleep there, 
no matter how long. If not knowing how to 
swim, you would escape drowning, when you 
find yourself in deep water, you have only to 
consider yourself an empty pitcher; let your 
mouth and rose—not the lop of your heavy head 
—be the highest part of vou, and you are safe. 
But thrust up one of your bony hands, and down 
you go; turning the handle tips over the pitch- 
er. Having had the happiness to prevent one 
or two drownings by this simple instruction, we 
publish it for the benefit of all who either love 
aquatic sports or dread them,—Boston Weekly 
Magazine. 


rr bd 
There is no doubt of the correctness of the 





principle that improvement in quantity and qual- 
ity of product may be effected by caretul and | 
judicious selection of seed. The principle is | 
fully demonstrated in the practice of the writer 
o! the following communication, so well known | 
over the State asthe able Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, and not less deserving the equally honora- 
ble appellation of an excellent farmer. 
A NEW WHEAT. 

To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer.—It is 
well knownthat every kindof grain may be’ 
lnproved by a judicious selection of seed:— 
Four years ago, my wheat when ripening, was 
taken with the rust. Walking through the 
lield, I discovered some stalks which had escap- 
edthe rust, and the grains were large and 
plump. J gathered them and by sowing every 
year since, they have increased so that I have 
twenty acres. Comparing this wheat with the 
common red chaff bearded wheat, I have ascer- 
tained these results. 

Ist. It stands the frosts of winter much better. 
2d. {t ripens several days sooner, and will 
generally escape the rust when the other will 
be injured by it. 
__ 3d. The product is greater. Iam convicted 
ifthe whole of my crop for the last four years 
had been of this kind of wheat, I would have 








made at least one fourth more, 





4th. The quality is better, the grain is fairer 
and will doubtless make whiter flour. 
Jas. STONESTREET. 
—Franklin Farmer. 
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Cutting.—If he cuts either before or behind, look 
that his shoes stand not with an edge beyond the hoof, 
and feel that the clinches of the nails lie close ; but if 
cutting proceeds from interfereing, that is, crossing his 
legs in his trot, it is a natural infirmity, and can only 
be a little helped by care. Horses wiil sometimes 
cut, when leg-weary, which they will recover of by 
rest. If you would not have a horse that cuts, buy not 
one that stands with his toes turned outward, nor one 
who in trotting, carries his legs too near each other. 

Lameness.—A Poultice. If (as he stands in the 
stable) you observe him to point one foot forwarder 
than the other, either before or behind, seeming to bear 
no weight on it, you may reasonably conclude he is 
not easy. Ifthe shoe is the cause, the farrier can re- 
nove it presently ; but if the footis hurt by some un- 
known accident, make a poultice of avy sort of greens 
such as lettuce, cabbage, mallow leaves, turnip-tops, 
or turnips themselves, the best of all ; boil them ten- 
der, squeeze the water out chop them in a wooden 
bowl, with two or three ounces of hog’s|ard or butter; 
put this poultice into a cloth, and tie his foot in it all 
night, as hot as you can. 

In the morning, when the farrier comes to take off 
his shoe he will find his hoof cut soft and easy, so that 
he wilt soon discover (in paring with his buttrice) 
whether he is pricked or bruised. 

Bruwised.—If bruised only, the next poultice will 
cure him, 

Pricked—Grave'led —the cure. ¥f pricked or other- 
wise wounded ta the quick, open the hole witha pen- 
knife, and drop a little diachilon or melilot, through a 
Pair of tongs, into the hole, to suck out the gravel ; but 
the horse-cintment is best, which 1 shall mention by 
and by ; cover it close with dry tow, fastened in with 
a couple of splints, and put his foot as before into a hot 
poultice, 

Repeat this till he is well, which will be in two 
nights, if you have not been too free with your pen- 
knife. 

A caution against the furrier.—But let not the farri- 
er put flaming turpentine to it, which will close the 
hole before the gravel is out; in this case, it imust 
work out at the corner above and may require six 
month’s time to cure it. 

Lame in the heel or hoof—a cure—If your horse is 
lame with a hole in his heel, or any part of his hoof, 
be it ever so deep, oceasioned by an over-reach of his 
hind foot, or a tread of another horse, though gravel 
be in it, put his foot into the aforesaid poultice, and 
repeat it mornings and evenings tll it is wel! ; for it 
will suck it out, fill it again with sound flesh, and make 
the hoof grow over it. much sooner than any other 
method or medicine whatsoever. 

4 caution.—T hé farviers’ practice is to put caustics 
into such holes (a composition of mercury, lime, vitri- 
ol and the like) to burn them ; and to cut a quarter of 
the hoof away, to come to the bottom, as they say, 
which requires about six months to make it good a- 
gain ; but often ends, ifnotalways, in an unsound club 
foot. 


For a continuation of these directions see the 21st 
Number ofthe Maine Farmer, page 163. The ex- 
tracts on that page were made from the article we are 
now publishing, and come in at this place. 


Mallender.—The mallender isa crack in the bend 
of the knee ; it oozes a sharp humor like that at the 
heels or trush ; a horse dare not step out for fear of 
tearing it wider ; it is so painful it takes away his bel- 
ly ; it makes him step short, and stumble much. 

T'he cure.—The same method, medicine, greasing 
and poulticeing (which you used for swelled or crack- 
ed heels) will cure it. 

Sellender, and Cure.—The sellender is a crack in 
the bend of the hough ; and must be cured with the 
same things,and after the same manner. 

Sore back, and cure.—If the saddle bruises his back 
and makes it swell, a greasy dish-clout laid on hot and 
a cloth or rag over it, bound on a quarter of an hour 
(with a circingle,) and repeated once or twice, will 
sink it flat. 

If it is slight, wash it with a little water and salt on- 
ly ; but you must have the saddle altered, that it does 
not press upon the tender part; for a second bruise will 
be worse than the first. Ifhis furniture does not fit 
and sit easy, it will damp him ; but if nothing wound, 
or hurt him he will travel with courage. 

Advice for watering —Make it a standing rule to 








water on the way before you arrive at the baiting place 
be it noon or night ; if there is no water by the way 
do not (when once you have entered the stable) suffer 
any man to lead him out to a river or horse-pond to 
wash his legs or dunk, but give him warm water in 
the house. 

If you ride moderately, you ought to let your horse 
drink at any time on the way ; you may trust him, he 
will not take harm, but always refresh himself, but if 
he has been long without water, and is het, he will then 
over-drink himself, and it may spoil him; because a 
load of cold water, greedily swallowed while he is hot, 
will certainly chill and deaden the tone of the stom- 
ach ; but two or three go-downs are really necessary 
to cool his mouth, and may be allowed him at any me 
on the road. 

Difficulty of staling.—Sometimes a horse cannct 
stale, and will be in great pain to ease himself ; take 
half an ounce of aniseeds beaten fine in a mortar, one 
handful of parsley roots, boil them in a quart of old 
strong beer, and strain it off, and give it to him warm. 

Hard riding, swifeit.—lUt you ride hard and go in hot 
your horse will be off his stomach ; then is your time 
to guard against a snrfeit, which is a:ways attended 
with the grease, the farcy, or both ; the symptoms are 
a starting of the coat, and hide-bound, 


Starting coat and hide-bound.—The Aniseed cordial. 
—Starting of the coat, will appear the very next mor- 
ning. ‘To prevent which, as soon as you can dismount 
rub him well, cover him, pick his feet, throw a hand- 
ful or two of beans before him, and litter him deep. 
Go immediately and boil for a cordial, half a pound of 
aniseeds in a puart of ale, pour it upon half a pound of 
honey, into a bow! or basin ; brew 1 about till it is al- 
most as cool as blood, then give it (with a horn) seeds 
and all, 


The cure.--Feed as usual, but keep him warm cloth- 
ed ; give him war.n water that night and next mor- 
ning ; a mash will do well that night, and lest the cor- 
dial should not have force enough to carry off the sur- 
feit, you must give him (afterall, andjust before bed- 
time) one of those balls previously directed. 

To prevent stiffness, supple and wash his legs with 
greasy dish-water or water and soap, as hot as a man 
can bear his hand in it, with a dish-clout ; and by no 
means take him out of the stable that night. Grease 
his hoofs, and stop his feet with the following ball ; it 
is safe and innocent. 


4 ball to stop feet.—two or three handsful of bran 
put into a little saucepan, with as much grease of any 
kind as will moisten it. Let it cool, and put a_ bal! of 
it into each fore foot. 

Cover each ball with a little tow or straw, and put 
a couple of splints over that, to keep it onall night. 
This do every night if you please throughout your 
journey ; itis good at any time if he tie still ; but these 
balls are not necessary in the winter, or when the 
roads are full of water. 


4 caution agaiust hostlers.—FEver avoid all stuftings 
made of cow-dung, clay and urine, which you find 
ready mixed in atub in the custody of almost every 
hostler ;such cold stuffings benumb the feet to that 
degree that the horse fumbles and steps short for two 
or three miles till he gets a little warmth, and feels his 


feet again. 


Shoulder-slip—If you wrench his shoulder, mix two 
ounces of the oil of spike with one ounce of the oil of 
swallows, and half an ounce of turpentine, and with 
your hands rub a little of it all over the shoulder. It 
will be best to warm the oils well with a broad- mouth 
fire-shovel, or plate of iron hot. Then bleed him, and 
let him rest two days. This will cure a slight strain. 
Should he continue Jame you may travel on, but slow- 
ly, and he will grow well upon the road; but repeat 
the oils. 

A caution against boring and firing.—Some farriers 
cut a hole through the skin in the middle of the shou!- 
der, and(with the shank of a tobacco-pipe) blow it, as 
a butcher does a shoulder of veal; then run a flat, 
cold iron, like a horseman’s sword-blade, eight or ten 
inches up, between the shoulder-blade and his ribs 
(which they call boring ;) after that, they burn him 
round his shoulder with a hot iron, and cross it like a 
glass-window ; next they lay a charge all over the 
shoulder (which is acomposition of pitch, rosin, and 
tar,) then put a patten shoe on the contrary foot, and 
in that coudition turn him to grass. | 

T cannot say | ever knew a horse cured by this 
method ; but I have known many a one lame ever after 
for thev never get clear of the stiffness which the bor- 
ing and firing leave in the shoulder; a tender-hearted 
man would be shocked at the cruelty of this invention; 
forall that can. be obtained, is a free discharge of the 
humors (occasioned by the wrench) which may lodge 
between the shoulder-blade and the ribs for which 
y ou wil! find roweling alone sufficient. 
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Original. 

INDIAN CORN. 

Mr. Holmes :—I\t seems to be an opinion pre- 
vailing to some considerable extent among far- 
mers in this section of the country, that the cul- 
ture of Indian corn is rather an unprofitable 
business. ‘That this opinion is correct I shall 
not undertake to disprove but will only say that 
if it be so it must be owing to indiscreet mean- 


then 't made a whitish insiped butter and but 
little at that, whereasthe six cows which re- 
mained, made about the same quantity of butter 
as when they were all of the seven together,— 
same keeping and same dairy-woman, and same 
machinery of every kind. Again I have a cow 
for my family use which givesabout 14 quarts 
of good milk per day—milk apparently rich for 
eating, cooking &c. But I have known my 
wife to churn the cream raising from this cow’s 
milk, a whole day before it could be brought to 
butter—and I think she understands making 
butter pretty well too, and when it come there 
was but little of it and poor stufftoo for butter. 

If you or any of your subscribers will tell me 
the reason of all this, through the columns of the 
Farmer they will confer a great favor on me, 
and perhaps some others, and if there be no 
remedy it stands farmers and those who keep 
daries, in hand to select such cows as will make 
butter without so much trouble, as much labor 





agement in the cultivation. 

That Indian corn may be as successfully and | 
profitably cultivated in Maine as in Massachu- 
setts I have no doubt, but in order to effect this 
either here or there, two things are essentially 
requisite — thorough tilth and liberal manur- 
ing. 

When I lived in Franklin, Massachusetts, a 
farmer then in the prime of life and a near neigh- 
bor of mine, had become noted for raising large 
crops of cornthough his farm was small, (con- 
sisting of about sixty acres including a wood 
lot,) and the soil in its natural state but ordina- 
ry. Another farmer inthe vicinity, somewhat 
advanced in years whose farm was compara- 
tively large and quite as well adapted in its na- 
tive state to the production of corn or any- other 
cultivated crop, was often complaining that his 
crop of corn was very light, and he often told 
me that his corn cost him not less than a dollar 
a bushel, though the average price of corn tak- 
ing a number of years together did not exceed 
sixty-seven cents, 

The old gentleman one day iu conversation 
with his younger brother farmer, observed to 
him that he wondered how he did to raise so 
much corn on his small farm. The reply was ‘‘I 
plant but a little.”’ This reply was litterally true 
tho’ “‘more was meant than met the ear.” A 
few words will disclose the secret. 

The younger farmer’s soil was thoroughly 
tilled and richly manured, of course his crops 
were large and heavy, while that of his older 
brother farmer was deficient in both these re- 
spects, and consequently the fertility of his soil 
had become exhausted and his crops were light 
and small. 

I willonly add for the encouragement of our 
young farmers that the young man above men- 
tioned had come into possession of his farm when 


it was in quite an exhausted state, and by a ju- | 


dicious mode of culture and irrigation of a few 
acres of grass land he had in the course of a 
few years doubled the quantity of produce both 
of grain and grass. Senex. 

August 9, 1839. : 

——tif Ee 
Original 
QUERIES. 

Mr Editor:—1 wish to inquire of you or some 
of your Patrons through your paper if it is a 
fact that the cream of some cows’ milk is more 
difficult to be made into butter than that of some 
others, both having the same keeping, and if so 
what ig the cause and the remedy. I will illus- 
trate my meaning by stating a few facts which 
I am knowing to myself. 

A farmer had seven cows all as he supposed 
were good cows for dairy purposes—having oc- 
casion to separate one cow {from the flock, he 
took the one he thought to be the best for but- 
ter, because slic gave rich milk and quite as 
much or more than either of the others. But 
on trial he found it was next to impossible to 
churn this cow’s cream into butter, withont la- 
boring two, three and sometimes six hours, and 


would be saved and less milk wasted or given 
to the hogs in the butter-milk by getting the 
right kind of cows. QUERIST. 
Calais, Aug. 5, 1839. 
<p> 
Original. 
“LET IMPROVEMENT GO ON.” 


Mr Editor:—A writer in the New England 
Farmer over the initials of H. C. as copied in 
your paper of the 22d of June says,—‘‘Let im- 
provement goon. In the first place, render your 
farms as productive as youcan, Secondly, ren- 
der them as convenient as yon ean, Thirdly, 
render them as neat and beautiful as you can.” 

These are very good suggestions, and worthy 
the heed of every enlightened farmer in the 
land. Whothat would bea proficient in the art 
of tilling the soil, does not see the propriety of 
them and aim at these three particulars in 
husbanding his farm? It should not be enough 
that a farmer plods on from year to year with 
a mere staying-along living— a just mak- 
ing the ‘two ends ofthe year meet,’—but he 
should aspire to something higher, something 
better; he should have just so much of the 
‘‘pride of life’? as to enable him to look up, and 
seeto it that he ‘‘goes ahead,” (Providence 
permitting) providing himself with things useful, 
things convenient, things neat and elegant. No- 
thing tells so advantageously upon the appear- 
ance of a farm, as such a go-ahead course. 

Perhaps it would be well for us occasionally 
to look over the excellent practical hints given 
us in Webster’s Spelling Book in the parable 
of farmers ‘Thrifty ane Me’Thrifty. Thrifty is 
an excellent character; would that we might all 
draw lessons of practice from his thrifly onward 
course! 

But Ihave another character—a real one. 
A farmer, whom I shall call Wise (all such far- 
| mers are wise, )—moved to the town of. some 
six or eight years ago and bought himself a 
| farm reputed to be ‘‘poor land, very poor land— 
hardly worth one’s possessing as a gift to be 
obliged to get a living on.” Perhaps it might 
not be said to be the best that ever was; but far- 
mer Wise, who is an industrious and withal a 
prudent, persevering man, commenced a syslem 
of improvements upon it, and has continued the 
same from year to year up to the hour of these 
remarks, (for [ am speaking of facts.) His 
buildings, fences and fields show that a great 
change has been wrought over it; and it is not 
all merely a show, for he has profited abundant- 
ly by his improvements. In short farmer Wise 
is getting things quite neat and farmer-like in 
every department of his affairs. Look into his 
house, stables and indeed into his fields and ev- 
ery thing bears the impress of ‘‘great good or- 
der” and thrift. Every body is wondering how 
it is he gets along so well. He don’t appear 
to work harder, earlier or later than his neigh- 
bors, still he is fulla ‘‘Sabbath day’s journey” 
in advance of some of them to say the least. 
The secret of it all, in my opinion, is because 














he operates by a system, studied and forelaid in 
his mind. There is no hap-hazardness (if I may 
be allowed to coin a word) in his affairs; he sys- 
temizes and works all his ends as accurately as 
a skiilful navigator would guide his bark to the 
destined port. 

And what suppose ye, is the result upon the 
character of his farm? Why it has so far chan- 
ged its appearance as now to be called ‘‘good 
land—much better than any body had ever sup- 
posed it to be.” It would not suffer in compar- 
ison with any farm in town though there are ma- 
ny that are before it in the quality of the soil. 
So much for the improvements. 

In conclusion I would only add—Reader, if 
you are not already like farmer Wise, and would 
covet to be so, all I would say to you is ‘Go 
thou and do like-Wise,” and depend upon it, 
sooner or later, you will be a wise farmer. t 

I intend to confer with farmer Wise, and i 
he will communicate anything for public use— 
which perhaps is some doubtful, as he is a mod- 
est unassuming man—you shall hear from me 
again. SprincBrook Farmer. 

West Sidney, July 1839. 

—i 


Original. 
CORN AND POTATOES. 


Mr Editor :—While it rains [ will write about 
the best method of planting corn or potatoes if 
you spreadthe manure. When my good father 
was living he always had a back furrow plough- 
ed around the edge of his corn or potato piece, 
and we used to notice that there would be a 
good row of potatoes or corn on this back fur- 
row, then why not have all back furrows through 
the piece on which to plant potatoes or corn. 
For this purpose every farmer should have a 
cast iron two mould board horse plough to fur- 
row the ground; then plant the corn or potatoes 
between the furrows—dry land or wet for a soft 
bed is better than a hard one even for a potato. 
It will yield a greater crop, and I had like to 
have said of a better quality too, for I think that 
a potato which is ever and anon wet or soaked 
in water cannot be so good as one that grows in 
dry light soil. B.S. 

Litchfield, Aug. 9, 1839, 


— —fe— 
THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 
By Mr. Towers, C. M. H. 8S. 


CONTINUED. 


With these, and other facts before me, it was 
natural that a course of experiments should be 
immediately instituted; and these have been 
persisted in, with some modifications to the 
present day. My practice, therefore, differs 
from that of every ordinary cultivator, and its 
results, which will now be stated, cannot be 
reckoned unsatisfactory. I have not, however, 
adhered rigidly to the system of Mr Knight, in 
planting entire tubers, because it sometimes 
required more seed-stock than could at all times 
be conveniently spared. But there are cases 
which require certain modes of practice, and 
these ought to be clearly understood by those 
who cultivate several varieties. A few lines 
will render this sufficiently clear. 

Every county has its own peculiar favorites: 
and local names are applied, which make tt 
difficult to identify varieties. All persons, in 
England at least, appear to understand and ap- 
preciate the qualities of the early ash-leaved 
kidney potato, and therefore [ assume it as 4 
standard for the treatment of varieties intended 
for the earliest summer supply of the table, re- 


jecting as irrelevant to the present inquiry, any 


reference to artificial excitement, either by 
frames and glasses, or by warm beds of fer- 
menting materials. 
‘ imply the 
The growth of every plant must imply te 
production of heat, and of this heat there are 
ample sources to be found in the decomposition 
of water, and vegetable or animal matter in the 
ground, by the agency of that enormous orem 
of the electric elementary fluid, which ho 
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the constituents of those substances in a state 
of natural union. In planting the ash-leaved 
kidney, it is my practice to provide for early 
development, and ample security from spring 
trost, by digging trenches six or eight inches 
deep, and nearly a foot wide, throwing the 
earth in the form of a ridge on either side of 
the trenches. Into the soil, at the bottom of 
each trench, three or four inches of half de- 
composed stable manure, with leaves, used for 
linings, are digged, and then a little light earth 
if required, is raked in, sufficient to leave the 
surface, when settled, about four inches below 
the level of the ground. ‘The ash-leaved pota- 
to has very few eyes, therefore it is desirable 
never to cut it into sets; the potato is pressed 
into the soil, upright, the eyes being upper- 
most, and the potatoes standing five inches a- 


sunder, according to the directions by Mr 
Knight. Earth from the ridges is drawn over 


the crowns, to the depth of an inch, and occa- 
sionly half an inch of sifted ashes, or of light 
lining?’ manure is superposed, thus making the 
tirst covering an inch and a half deep. 

It is the usual method to place the potatoes, 
or sets, four or five inches below the surface of 
level beds, and when the shoots appear, to 
draw the earth tothe stems. But by the trench 
planting, which may be perfurmed in March, 
or even earlier, the crowns and advancing buds 
are quite sufficiently protected from. the frost, 
unless it happen to be of very severe character, 
and then an inch or two of light litter may be 
laid in the trenches. ‘The great mischief, how- 
ever, which befalls the earliest plots, is occa- 
sioned by frosts in May. Now, the trenches 
afford protection to the tubers, while under | 
ground, and as soon as the shoots are seen a- 
bove the surface, fine earth is raked or hoed| 
from the ridges, so as to cover the first devel-| 
opements. As the shoots advance again, more 
earth is drawn down, till at length, the trenches 
being filled, the level of the surface is again 
produced, and with it a sufficient and ample 
depth of earth is afforded to the tubers, and 
their fibrous processes. All then that remains 
to be done, is to dig the ground between the 
rows, to the depth of three inches, sufficiently 
to give freedom, and openness of texture. I 
am averse from ridging and earthing-up, as I] 
can see no utility in it, and never once found 
an additional potato from its adoption. I have 
seen whole ranks of potatoes blackened by the 
frost ofan hour or two; andeven in the pres- 
ent season, have been told that great destruc- 
tion was produced by the frost of the 16th of 
May. My thermometers gave proofs of at 
least six degrees, but the potatoes remained 
safe; and ifany persons be inclined to cavil 
against the practice recommended, [I can only, 
in self-defence observe, that frost has never | 
hurt me;—my potatoes have lost no shoots, | 
have ran their course uninterruptedly, and have 
evinced neither failure nor disease. 

In 1836. March 16 to 19.— Four rows were 
planted, in trenches between single asparagus 
rows, and about eight feet asunder; they yield- 
ed 72 1-2 Ib., from 12 3-4 Ib. of seed-tubers. 

In 1837, March 3 to 7.—Twelve pounds 
were set in a single trench, twenty-four yards 
long—abreast, and four feet in advance of a 
wall, with an aspect south by east. From this 
row were digged 72lb., of excellent flavor. In 
planting this variety, | have vever been very 
particular as to the direction of the rows, but 
have placedthem widely asunder. The yield 
has rarely exceeded six times the weight of the 
seed. ‘There are so few eyes in this potato, 
that extensive herbage cannot be expected. | 
Indeed, on some occasions, blanks were obser- 
ved; yeta progeny of potatoes was found to 
have been produced, without the protrusion of 
any superficial herbage. It is, however, of 
great moment to protect the foliage from frost, 
as soon as it becomes visible, because a shoot 
lost cannot so readily be re-supplied, as it is by 














other varieties, prolific in eyes. 
that I have trespassed considerably upon the 
time ofthe reader, on a subject not strictly con- 
nected with the farm yet it appeared essential 
not to overlook the garden varieties, in an ar- 
ticle which is designed to furnish a standard of 
comparison. I pass, however, tothe store va- 
rieties, without further remark. 

Winter potatoes.—Such are all that are not 
digged for use till after Michaelmas, and of 
these every county, nay almost every parish, 
has its own peculiar favorite. Some, however, 
are in prime condition before, and two months 
subsequentto Christmas, while others ought 
not to ve cooked till April. I lately cultivated 
a round potato, which bore the title of Cornish 
rough red. It was hard as a cricket-ball, and 
almost as round, and never started an eye till 
June, while it remained out of the soil. The 
pushing of the eyes affords a pretty correct 
guide as respects the time when a potato is in 
season, and when it ought to be planted. If 
during the winter, the tubers be keptin a dry 
cave or pit, where the utmost degree of equa- 
ble cold can be maintained, consistent with the 
exclusion of actual frost, the quality and flavor 
will remain more pure than when they are cov- 
ered by any moist or fermentable material 
whatsoever. If, underthis simple, unexciting 
treatment, any variety protrude iis eyes, that 
variety is not a keeper. This isthe only com- 
plaint which can be advanced against that tru- 
ly excellent, and widely cultivated potato— 

The Early Shaw.—lIts skin (testa) is of pale 
buff, covered with a rough, russety membrane, 
and herein it differs from the Champion. Both 
of these capital varieties possess the defect or 
vice of blossoming und fruiting copiously; yet 
they are too finely flavoured to be rejected. In 
all countries there are kidneys—red, white, or 
mottled, which possess qualities adapted to 
soil and atmosphere; but with the exception 
of Mr Knight’s crossed seedlings (of which the 
Downton Yam is a fine specimen,) I know of 
none that east the blossom-buds ere the flow- 
ers expand. 

All these medium and long keepers are fur- 
nished with a number of eyes, distributed over 
the great2r part of the surface, yet abounding 
most at that end which is opposite to the point 
where the organic process, or funis entered, 
which supplied the tuber with nutriment deri- 
ved fromthe parent stem. ‘The end where the 
eyes are chiefly congregated, is termed the 
rose, or crown, while that which was connect- 
ed with the parent, is termed the  root-end. 
Many persons reject the former, believing that 
it produces too much haulm. But the fact is, 
that as in the shoot of a tree, if one or two 
good buds break, they push on, leaving the in- 
ferior buds silent and unexcited. Thus, re- 
jecting the root end, it is advantageous to cut 
a large potato that abounds with eyes, into sets, 
to comprise not fewer than lwe, nor more than 
three eyes; and in cutting, to distribute the 
crown eyes fairly, as may be, among other eyes 
situated below them, by making the cuts in a 
diagonal direction. 1 know, by experience, 
that Mr Knight acted upon sound and secure 
principles, when he recommended the planting 
of entire tubers, because he knew well that an 
ample yield might be assured, one or more of 
the eyes of each being certain to break. 
Moreover, in the event of that shoot or shoots 
being cut off by frost, other eyes, till then in- 
active, would be ready to produce successional 
shoots. 

Two facts of importance in physiology, now 
present themselves to our notice: First, All 
the eyes of entire potatoes do not push at one 
time, therefore it is a mistake to suppose, that 
a plot becomes crowded by useless haulm, if 
the potatoes be plauted whole. Again, persons 
have imagined, that weakness of the root is 
occasioned by the destructive action of frost 
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upon the earliest shoots; this also is a mista- 


Iam aware!ken notion, for, ifany eyes remain unexcited 


in the tuber under ground, the loss of one shoot 
is speedily supplied by the substitution of anoth- 
er. ‘Time indeed may, to a certain extent, be 
sacrificed, but that is all. Of this any one may 
convince himself, by endeavoring to extermi- 
nate a straggling potato; he may hoe, or pull 
off the first shoots, and think his ground clear- 
ed of the intruder; butin a week or two, the 
spot will be again occupied, and it will de per- 
ceived, that nothing short of the complete re- 
moval of the tuber can prove effectual. If sets, 
with one or two eyes, have been planted, and 
have sent up all their shoots, then the destruc- 
tion by frost may prove fatal; but it may hap- 
pen, that a shoot shall appear to be killed to 
the ground, and yet produce a fruitful plant, 
though late inthe season, from embryo eyes 
seated around the stem, near its point of emer- 
sion from the potato, ( To be continued. ) 
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NEW DISEASE IN SHEEP, &c, 
Judge Buel—Sir—Mr. Bailey solicits infor- 
mation of your correspondents and patrons, re- 


specting a new disease which has recently at- 


tacked his sheep, described in the May No. of 


the Cultivator. By the symptoms therein de- 
scribed, | should attribute the cause, to his 
sheep partaking too freely of the stock or root 
of some poisinous plant. A powerful applica- 
tion of quicksilver to the skin sometimes will 
produce similar symptoms, 

Trealment, bleea them immediately after the 
attack, by opening the vein which lies between 
the innermost corner of the eye and nose; or 
bleed them in the nose. By thesheep’s taking 
the blood it answers as a mild purge. 

Trealment for Blindness.—By the assistance 
of a quill, blow a few grains of pulverized blue 
vitriol into the eyes; or for a milder remedy add 
an equal quantity of fine loaf sugar with the vit- 
riol. Ihave used the above with good success 
in removing the film from hurses and cattle al- 


Sv, 


Breachy Sheep.—Good fences are the best 
remedy for this complaint; but when fencing 
timber is scarce, | have known the following ap- 
plication to be safe and effectual. Part the 
skin perpendicularly, about three-fourths of an 
inch, so as to expose and cut thetwo cords on 
each hind foot (which are about the size of the 
stale to a pipe,) between the dew-claw and hoof 
a few days should intervene between the two 
operations, that one ankle may heal before the 
other is operated upon, Yours &c, 

S. W. Jewerr. 
— Cultivator. 
et 

Good Effects of draining Land.—The effect 
which the freeing retentive subsoils from their 
surplus water has on the nature of the soil, does 
not appear to be understood or appreciated by 
many of our farmers, A very considerable por- 
tion of our country consists of soils of this kind 
and to be cultivated successfully, and produce 
what they are obviously capable of, they must 
be first freed from surplus water. This 
can be done partially by proper ploughing, but 
only effectually by thorough draining. If the 
roots of common cultivated plants reach stagnant 
water, and such is usually found at a short dis- 
tance where a retentive subsoil exists, such a 
plant cannot flonrish. 

We have found by experience, that there are 
many of our hard-pans that contain so much si- 
licious matter, than when thrown up to the air, 
and subjected to freezing and aeration, it pul- 
verizes readily, and when mixed with animal or 
vegetable manures, is capable of producing 
good crops of gruinor roots. Thorough drain- 
ing, in a great measure, produces the same re- 
sults, on similar soils. There are some of the 
hard-pans that contain so much clay, that sim- 
ple aeration, or draining, will not render ther 
snitable for crops, the roots of which penetrate 
the earth deeply. We have the present season 
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MAINE FARMER, 








had a demonstration of the excellent effect pro- | had been to market with her mother, and one half of 
duced by draining. Land that was formerly so | Whose fuot being on the rail when the wheel passed 
wet, and even miry, that it was constantly aougs was completely cut off, except a small piece ot 
poached by the feet of cattle, and rarely or nev- | skin y saan . aang. 

er dry on the surface, has been converted into) Mr. J. K. Herrick was robbed on board the Albany 
very arable land by.a few well directed under | steamboat ov Saturday last, of a pocket book contain- 
drains. We wish our farmers generally, who \'’® os. ‘ ey 
have lands of this description, would try the ef-| A ™an named Knapp was sentenced in New York, 
fect of this method of improving their farms. |“ day or two ago, for stealing a horse and wagon 
Wathink they waste amply caaiiliadl ac while the owner was taking a snooze in a grog-shop. 


- 


Genesee Farmer. 
SUMMARY. 
. We see by an advertisement in the Boston papers 
thatthe second exhibition of the Mass. Charitable 
Mechante’s Association for the encouragement of 
manufactures and the mechanic Arts, will be opened 
at Quincy Llall, Boston, on Monday September 22, 
1839. 

Contributers are reminded, that all articles intehd- 
ed for exhibition, must be delivered to the Superin- 


In expensive job.—The entire cost of defending 
'Canada during the recent troubles there, amounts to 
£1,053,000 sterling, or nearly five millions of dollars. 


b=] 





The Lieut. Governor of Upper Canada has issued a 
proclamation, offering a reward of $2000 for the ap- 
prehension of Lett, the alledged murderer of Capt Ush- 
er and also implicated in the latter affair at Cobourg. 


Fresh beef sells in the market of Rio Janeiro at sev- 
en cents for twenty five pounds! Pity the ymarket is 
so far off. 





The Lynchburg Virginian cautions the public a- 
; h | gainst counterfeit Mexican dollars in circu)ation in that 
vendent, William Washburn, at Quincy Hall, on or | vicinity which are so skilfully executed as to deceive 
previous to Wednesday, September 18, accompanied by | the most Scrutinizing inspection. 

an invoice, and a particular description of all new and ? 
juporlaut Inventions, Or improvements in the articles 
offered 


Whitewash for all Buildings, inside or out.—Take 
clean lumps of well burnt lime, slacked. Add one- 

S:eam Power will be furnished to put in operation | fourth pound whiting or burnt alum pulverized, one 
all Machinery, and the Superin-endent will take par- | pound of loaf sugar, three quarts of rice flour made in 
cular charge of all Models offered fur that purpose, | thin well boiled paste, and one pound of Cleanest 

Competent Judges will be selected to view all arti- | glue, dissolved as cabinet makers do, This may be 
Premiums will be awarded to those | Put on cold within doors, but hot outside. This will 

| be as brilliant as Plaster of Paris, and retain ite brill- 

Articles may be offered by Apprentices, who will | ney for many years. The east end of the president’s 
ave a division specially appropriated for their produc- | house in Washington, is washed with it.—Cinctnnatt 
Chron. 

Cickets of admission will be furnished to all con- Two thousand five hundred names have been o- 
iributors. . tained at Rochester N Y to memorials for the release 

We hope the ingenions Mechanics of Maine will | of Mackenzie. 
not be backward in exhibiting specimens of their skill 
and jadustry at this Pair. 


cles presented. 
deemed most worthy of that distinction. 


) 
Ss 
t ne 


A panther entered the dwelling of a Mr Watson of 
Lewis county N Y on the 27th ult. and carried off a 

One or two cases of the Small Pox, have occurred | child 14 months old. The sister of the child 12 years 
in Prospect Me. brought there by a schr. from New | of age, with some other children pursued the animal 
Y ork }upon which it dropped the child unharmed and fled. 

A large party of Norwegian emigrants have arrived 
at Boston on their way to Illinois. 





-Vew machine.—A mowing machine for grass which 
does the work of six men, is highly praised in the Utica 
Whig, the editor of which saw itin operation on the 


The Burlington (lowa) Patriot of the 25th ult con- | , ; : 1g iy? 
a not Tabitly ; | farm of Mr Look, in that vicinity. 


tains the following. 
Horrid massacre--T'wo hundred and twenty Indians | The pumpkin fields of New England are about to 
killed—We learn from Goy. Lucus and another gen- , be examined, it is reported by a commission from the 
tleman, who came passengers in the Ione last even- | French Government. Parisian chemists say the fruit 
log, that two hundred and twenty Indians were killed | yields abundance of saccharine matter. 
in the upper country about the Ist inst. The facts as 
they were related bya young gentleman who was at 
(lie treaty are as follows:—‘T'h? Sioux had invited the 
Chippewas lo meet them at St. Peters for the purpose 
of making a treaty of everlasting friendship. The 
Chippewas assembled according ly--the pipe of peace 
was smoked--and they parted apparently good friends, 
A large party of the Chippewas was encamped at the 
Falls of the St. Anthony and a smaller party encamp- 
ed on the St. Croix on their way home, without the 
Jeast suspicion of treachery on the part of the Sioux. 
While they were thus peaceably encamped, they were 
surprised by the Sioux, who commenced their butch- 
ery. ‘They immediately rallied, but before the battle 
terminated, the Chippewas lost one hundred and fifty | safe. The object of the thieves must have been mon- 
ot the Falls andtwenty on the St. Croix, ‘The num-| ey, as nothing but a jacket is yet missed.—Port. Cour. 
ber of Sioux killed on the occasion amounted to about | 


a | strangers to refrain from visiting the city, as the yel- 
Merico as tt is.—That is bad enough. The last;}!ow fever prevails there to a considerable extent. 
news sets forth that Santa Anna is at the head of the | Fifteen cases have occurred at the hospital during 
government, getting popular. Bustamente was ex-| the week of which nine terminated fatally. 
pected daily. Urrea, sentenced by Santa Anna to be | The on 4 
banished, had fled. ‘lhe small, pox prevails alarming- ' wis om Sif caneneter post wet one ny and 
dy in many of the States. The press is under censor- | W, aronge the United States bearing the name of 
ship, and thepeople in depression. ASHINGTON. 


Sugar beet.—The conductors of the American Silk 
Grower have five acres of Sugar beets under cultiva- 
tion and expect to produce as good sugar az that made 
in France, 


The yellow fever.—We regret to observe by the re- 
port from the health office at Charleston that the yel- 
low fever is on the increase in that city. During the 
week encing on the 4th inst there were fifteen deaths, 
the obituary has it ‘‘ died, of prevailing epidemic.” 

Thieves—We learn that the siore-house of the 
Cumberland Steam Navigation Company was broken 
into, last night and severa! trunks broken open, and 
an attempt madetoforce open the door of the iron 





Yellow fever.--The New Orleans papers admonish 


| New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane. We learn 
‘that the committe tor locating this institution, met at 
| = | Worcester on Tuesday of last week, and decided on 

Gen Brooks of Livingston county New York has | Portsmouth as the most suitable place under all the 
raised 74 stalk of wheat from a single kernel. circumstances.—Keene Sentinel. 


Fanaticism.—A Mrs. Van Evera of Cansjoharie N.| T'o New England Editors and Publishers: The 
Y. having suffered from a decline of health, was about | publisher of the Boston Almanac proposes to furnish 
two weeks since so terrified by aclap of thunder that | + that publication for 1840, a complete list of all 
she refused totake any sustenance. She fancied that | pewspapers, magazines, ete, printed and published in 
the Lord had spoken to her and commanded her nev-| Now England. In order to get the desired informa- 
er to eat or drink more. After lingering for fifteen ‘tion, he tequests the Editors or Publishers to send 
days she dicd. him one number of each of their respective publica- 

Painful Accident.—On Saturday evening as one of | tions, for which he will send them in return, (when 

the rail road cars was passing along Centre street N. | published) a copy of the Boston Almanac, or 1840. 

Y. at a rate more rapid than allowed by law, it en-| Will Editors in the New Enyland States please 


Fiour was selling at Dayton, Ohio a fortnight since 
at $23,75 per barrel. 


cations to S. N. Dickinson, 52 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


The Lower Canada papers are complaining ofa 
never ending rain, that has drenched the country, 
The crops are injured, and it iz feared that a bad har- 
vest will follow. 


Mackerel. The St. Andrews Standard says: “Our 
Bay and Coves have been literally swarming with 
mackerel during the past week. Large quantities 
have been caught in the weirs at Bocabec and along 
the shores.” 


Steamboat Accident. An accident occurred on 
board the Steamer Narragansett, Capt. Child. on her 
way from Providence to Boston, by which several 
persons were badly scalded. 


A man confined in the jail in Lowell, named Icha- 
bod Horne, broke out Thursday night last week, by 
sawing off one of the grates. A fair business trans- 
action. 


Boots and Shoes sewed with Brass wire. A patent 
has been secured in France for sewing boots and 
shoes with brass wire. It is said that they do not ad- 
mit mositure or dust, nor do they rip when sewed in 
this manner. The sewing is done with as much ease 
as with a wax thread, nor is it more expensive. 


The Columbus, Ohio, Journal, of July 16th, says— 
“Our exchange papers, of Ohio particu.arly, represent 
the present harvest as transcending all former prece- 
dent. The crop of wheat is immense, and the excel. 
lence of the weather has permitted it to be housed in 
the very best order. ‘The Indian corn every where 
looks promising. 

A Yankee from the Kennebec district, Maine, de- 
scribes that place as so healthy that the citizens have 
to rernove somewhere else to die!—.Vew York Atlas, 


Reuben Harrison, Esq., of Richland, left at this of- 
fice on Monday, a clover plant 4 feet 10 inches in 
length ; and others, the average of his field, 4 feet in 
length. If any other farmer in this country can beat 
this, we should like to know it.--Spring field Ill. Jour. 


To Acents. Those Agents at a distance who 
collect pay for the Farmer e:ther in money or produce 
and can more safely and conveniently forward the 
saine to Messrs J. & J. ‘T'rue, Bangor, or to our 
Agents at Hallowell, than to us, are requested to do 
so. ‘They may in all cases turn produce into money 
when they can do it without loss. 


{> Remittances By Main. “ A Postisaster may 
enclose money in a letter to the Publisher of a News- 
paper, to pay the subscription of a third person, and 
trank the letter, if written by himself."-—Amos Ken- 
DALL. 

Some of our subscribers may not be aware that they 
may save the postage on subscription money, by re- 
questing the Postmaster where they reside to frank 
their letters containing such money, he being able to 
satisfy himself before a Jetter is sealed, that it con- 
tains nothing but what refers to the subscription. 


—<p>-—- 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Aug. 19, 1839. 

Praices—Beef Cattle.—First quality $8 50 a8 75. 
2d quality $7 75 a $8 25. 3d quality $7 a 7 50. 

Cows and Calves—Rather Dull. Sales at $30, $33, 
$40, £43, $55 and S00. 

Sheep—Old Sheep dull. Lambs in good demand. 
Lots taken for $2 00, 2 22, 2 50, 2 G2, 2 75, 3 00 ana 
3 50. 

Swine—On the decline. Lots to peddle 6 for sows 
and 7 for barrows. One lot more than half barrows, 
61-2. A few old hogs were sold tor about 7c. At 
retaii 8 a 9. 


—-Lr— 
FOREIGN. 

By the arrival of the packet ships Westminster and 
Oxtord, we have news to the 15th of July. 

The postage in England, for all the interivr, has 
been reduced to the uniform rate of a penny. This 1s 
considered a triumph by the whig ministry, as it “as 
carried by the handsome majority of fifty-nihe. 

The petitions of the Chartists for a redress of griev- 
ances, were calmly considered, but had only forty-s!x 
votes in their favor. 

The authorities, by the last accounts, had withdrawn 
the military from the streets of Birmingham, and the 
town was quiet. 

The movements of the Engltsh and French ships!!! 
the Mediterranean, indicate a determinarion to prevevt 
any collision between the Turkish and Egyptian naval 
forces. ‘Tne squadron of Admiral Lalande is to be 
strongly reinforced, and he is to keep a close watch 





countered a little cirl, near the Halls of Justice, who} give this an insertion, and send a copy of their publi- 


of the fleet of the Capitan Pacha. 








AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 

















Mr. Rapp’s German Colony, at Economy, on the 
Ohio, is prosecuting the silk-busimess with great suc- 
cess; vestings, velvets, sewing-silks, and plain silks 
of various kinds, are made, equal to any imported. 

New Haven was visited on the 31st ult. by a violent 
tornado, which swept over seventeen miles, and de- 
atroyed one church and five dwellings, and numerous 
barns, but not one person was killed. 

Large numbers, it is said, are preparing to emigrate 
from Illinois to Oregon Territory, next season. 


News from Sumatra says, that the natives have 
agreed to fill the Eclipse with pepper, in liea of the 
money and opium which they stole from her. 


By a table published in one of the Canada papers, 
we learn that the entire regular force of the Provin- 
ces ig 14,972. 

A battle was gought on the fifteenth of July, in 
Texas, between a large body of Indians and a coinpa- 
ny of troops under Gen. K. H. Douglas, in which the 
latter were completely victorious, loosing but two men. 

Another battle took place on the 17th, between Gen. 
Rusk anda company of Indians, under Bowles, the 
celebrated half&breed. Bowles was killed and the In- 
dians reuted, 

The two hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Ursuline Nuns who settled in Canada, and also of 
the sisters of the Hotel Dieu, was celebrated at Que- 
yc onthe 1th ult. 


The Montreal Counter states that a report is current 
‘yet all the state prisoners in Lower Canada are to be 
released on condition of their leaving the province 
forever. 

The quarrels between the Chinese authorities and 
the Europeans about opium, is rapidly coming to a 
crisis. An order to prevent foreigners leaving for Ma- 
‘oa has been issued, 
ip all the opium now at Lintin, to the Chinese gov 
ernment, under severe penalties. ‘The refusal to give 
it up would cost many strangers their lives, and some 





Foreigners are required to give | W! ; 
. | wihing to purchase the same. We used them the last sea- 
ning 


| so" in Waldo & Belfast where we believe we gave good 
| satisfaction to all who employed us. ‘The separator has ran 


r . , ‘ », and the Horse-Power two. 
i’ che villayes there are dependant upon the trade to | ON Season only, a 

sive them from starvation. 
|can be bought elsewhere. 


on the first Monday of August A. D. 1839. 

JABEZ PRATT Administrator of the Estate of JOHN 
ADAMS, late of Greene in said county, deceased, having 
presented his first account ofadministration of the Estate of 
said deceased for allowance : 

Ordered, That the said administrator give notice to all 


published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 


Court to be held at Augusta in said county, on the last 
Tuesday of September next at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and show cause, ifany they have, why the same 
should net be allowed. 
H. W. FULLER Jadgo. 
A true copy. 
attest: Geo. Ro! inson Register. 30 


Sitk and Shawl Store. 
WILLIAM GORDON 
DEALER IN 
Rich Silks, Shawls, Challeys, Mousseline de 
Laines, &c. &e. 

Vo. 3, Gawe’s Row, Front St. Hallowell, Me. 29 


Pigs—Pigs-- Pigs. 
4 OR sale about forty first rate Pigs. One litter sired 
by a full blood Berkshire Boar imported in 1838, the 
others by a full blood Bedford and all out of Superior breed- 
ers. On two of them premiums have been awarded. Also 
a sow to pig in August and another in September, sired by 
a fine Boar of a Berkshire and Bedford cross. 
JONN KEZER, Jr. 
Winthrop, July 27, 1839. 3w29 
PThrashing VYachine for Sale. 
FVILE subscribers wou'd respectfully give notice that 
they have Pirrs’ Horsr-PoweR and SEepararor, 
which they now offer for sale on liberal terms to any one 

















They were 
built by first rate workmen and we <hink are as good as 
For further particulars inquire 


Letters from Constantinople, dated July 19th, rep- ‘of Benjamin Hartshon of Belfast who has them in depos- 


resent the recovery of the Sultan as hopeless. The 
ielr to the Ottaman throne is a vouth of nineteen years 
of age, brought up in seclusition, and unacquainted 
with military affairs, 

[t is said that Gen. Skrzynecki, the heroic leader of 
i¢ Poles, during their last attempt to gain their inde- 
vendence, has been appointed to command the Egyp- 


Man army. 


} 
‘ 


- 





Warries, 
In Angusta, Samnel B. Morse of Wilton, to Miss 
Catherine W. Patterson. 


tT 7 ‘ a | r 

in New Saron, Uap. Cyrus Wood, to Mrs R0x- 
inna Hink'ey. 

rh. ft, : . .T. UU e Tj 

in Juast Readfield, Mr Wm. Moore of Dixmont, to 


. _ in East Mt. Vernon, Mr James Walker of <Alna, to 
iss N ney E. Cottle. 


OxrXED, 


RT. > } , 
wliss Prudence Dudley. 
: 








Intuis town on the 2ist inst. STEvCAKT Foster, in 

» RRA Saad ol fis : . 
col yearot tisage, Tle moved ivto this town 
1 bts father Capt. Timothy Foster in the year 1764 
vhen but 7 : 


ite, or of the subscribers in Monmouth or send by Mail to | 


ORAN FAIRBANKS, 


Winthrop. (24) 
HIRAM FAIRBANKS, 


June, 25, 1839. 








Jaution! Caution 
?E*O avoid imposition from any who may offer a Grain 
Cradle, and sell it as the article manufactured by 


/me, secrectly admitting it to be worthless, saying he 


would sooner pay ten dollars for one of my manufacture 


than take as a gift the very article he is selling, | have | 


affixed my label to all my Grain Cradles, and the public 
are referred to my advertisement in another part of this 
paper and to every one who has used my Cradie. 
Wn. H. Wooprorpn. 
Readfield, Kent's Hill, Jugust 10, 1839. 8w5l 
Mahogany. 

V AHOGANY Boards, Plank, Joists, Stair rails and 
4 


Veners for sale at the Ware room of 


J. DUNN, Hallowell. 








31 Ang. 5, 1839. 
Mommouti: Academy. 
FYVULE Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 
the first Monday in September and continue sixteen 
weeks, under the care of Mr N. ‘TI. True, the present 


——_—__—_————* 


KENNEBEC, ss.—At a Court of Probate holden a | 
Augusta within and for the County of Kennebdec,t) vs E 


Notice to Wool Growers. 
Readfield Cotton and Woolen Manufactoring 
Company will manufacture wool into Cassimeres, 
Plain Cloths, Sattinets, Blankets, Flannels, &c. on shares. 
or by the yard at the following prices, viz ; 
Satiinets, (inclading the warp,) from 33 to 37 1-2 cents 
per yard ; Common Plain Cloth from 33 to 42 cents per 
yard ; Cassimeres from 42 to 60 cents per yard ; Blan 


. 


persons interested, by causing a copy «f this order to be) kets over two yards wide from 32 to 42 cents per vard ; 


Flannels from 17 to 25 cents per yard ; Pressed cloth 25 


printed in Winthrop, that they may appear ata Probate! cents per yard. 


Said Company having the newest improved machinery 
jand the best of workmen will manufacture with neatness 
and despatch, and hope to obtain a share of public patron- 
| age. JOSIAH PERHAM, Jr., Agent. 

Readfield, May 30, 1839. 8m20 

Pitts’ worse ower. 

yet. Subscriber respectfully gives notice to the Public, 

that he continues to Manufacture Pitts’ Patent Horse 
Power at his shop at Mechanics’ grove, North Monmouth, 
where he is now fitting up fifty, part of which are \fini<hec 
and ready for delivery, and the remainder will be finished 
as soon as they are wanted for the business of thrashing ,the 
ensuing season. 

This machine has been well tested by the public, and 
has given good satisfaction. It combines Mechanical ski!s 
in its arrangements and movements, and is ellicient in its 
operation. He does not hesitate to say that it is seconds 
to none in the State. ‘here have been made recent im- 
provements in the Machine, which he thinks is of iimpor- 
tance to its durability and well working. 

He employs none but first rate workmen, and gives per- 
sonal attention to the work, and can with confidence rec- 
ommend them as a finished article. ‘They will be made of 
the best materials. Specimens will be kept at Winthrop 














| * . 
| Village, and at his shop, where all who feel interested, are 


| respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. THe will also supp!v Separaters 
jand Cleansers, if requested, or ‘Thrashers and Horse Pow- 
‘ers on which there is no Patent, if seasonable Notice be 
given. 

| Application may be made to Capt. Samuel Benjamin, at 

Winthrop Village, for farther information—he is authori- 
sed to sell said Machines. All letters or orders directed to 
Joseph Fairbanks, Winthrop Me., will be promptly attend- 
ed to. and all favors gratefully acknowledged. . 

June 28th 1839. JOSEPH FAIRBANKS. 
Silkis—-Silkis—silks. 

\ great variety of rich Fig'd, Striped and plain Silks for 
d sale at positive Bargains—wholesale and retail—at 
GORDON’S No. 3, Gage’s Row, 
Front St. Hallowell. Gw29 


facm. Go. Ag. Society. 
by enw Semi-Annual meeting of the Kennebec County 
Agricaltural Society will be holden at Masonic Hall 
Winthrop Village on the last Wednesday of August, be- 
| 'ing the 28th day of said month, at one o'clock in the after- 


noon, MARCIAN SEAVEY, Ree. Sec’y 
GRAIN CRADLES. 
| 


rest Subscriber, having resided in the State of New- 
York, availed himself of the opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted wit the variety of Grain Cradles, 
and the mode of using them. From these patterns and a 
late improvement in the most approved, a Cradle has been 
constructed in that State, simple in form, light and easy to 
se, and every way suited for cutting grain. It is believed 
to be superior to any other pattern in the United States. — 
Those wishing to purchase can be supplied, and obtain the 


necessary information for using thes, by calling on the 
subscriber at Kent § Hill, Readfield, or on his Agents in 
most of the towns in this State. 


WILLIAM H. WOODFORD 





























We the subscribers. having purchased and used Wm. II 
Woodford s Imoroved Grain Cradles, are fully confident 
‘that they will come into general use as soon as their utility 
is known. More Grain may be cat by one man with one 
of them than by five men in the usual way, in the same 
itime. In the purchase of this machine we study economy, 
‘as it is the greatest labor-saving implement to the Parmer 
that we have ever seen. 
Robert Ford, 
Samuel B. Davis, 
Dudley Fogg, 
David Wheelock, 


Joshua Packaré, 

Oakes Packard, 
sa Hutchinson, Jr. 

Seth Norcross. 

Thomas Pierce, Walter Hains. 

From the Report of a Commitiece ofthe Ken Co. Ag. 
Society. 

A Grain Cradle, manufactured by Wm. IT. Woodford, 
of Readfield, is in our opinion, the best caleulated to do the 


| work for which it is designed, “ ith the greatest ese, and 
| efficiency, of any other now in use in this State, and as Mr 


W oodford has heen to considerable expense to obtain the 


| pattern, and in making preparations to manufacture the ar- 


Mousseline de faine Dress Pat- | ticle extensively. so that our farmers will be able to obtain 
terns, at only two dollars and fifty cents a dress—warran - | this useful implement of husbandry, at home, at the same 
’ time getting a better article at a Jess price, than they can 
buy a foreign article, we hope you will encourage him by a 


vearsoll, At this time there was but! Preceptor. ‘he Trastees do not hesitate to say that in 
‘rfamily in town,and bat few, peruaps 3 or 4 their opinion this Institatton furnishes snch facilities for ae-! 
. Hallowell;—but he lived to see “the desert, be | quiring a sound practical education as shall justify any rea- 
‘ : " : . 9 wee J . r 4 = | 
: >a fruirful field, and the wiiderness bud and | sonable expectations on the part of those who may wish to | —$—f>—_— 
lossom as the rose.” The deceased hias been for avail themselves of its advantages. — 
5 mimy vears a member of the Society of Friends, and | Young men who contemplate fitting themselves for teach- 
: . . ' Me . - . » ‘ 
: tak es tide ; "is an exe opportunity for such a preparat 
5 vated for his benevolence and hospitality. He retain. | 8 Wil! find an excellent opportunity fo Pagel 
t ed his faculties in an uneco:nmon devrec ‘ong Lectures on School keeping will be given to a select class, 
: ‘ mies ‘ eo ” ecrree > inet... s > : 
His death wac neacoful . " ad #0 we ast. and on other subjects before the school accompanied by 
HS Geath was peace!ui,—his sleep is trapquil in the , é 
tris of the Saviour in wi , : ; ly experiments. 
be sni “ye | 7 t] . P fom he trusted, and truly it} ‘phose who enter the Classical Department must be con- 
e snid ‘ ~s ; ) ‘ othe hem 2 
esa “a “aaa yw a came Gown to the grave | tented to pursue a rigid and thorough course of study. No 
"© ashoek oj Corr Pomme 2 ' , ; pias ’ 
d , rr oe SOO PUES PS. Com. considerations whatever will induce the In-tractors to adopt 
i? Nan: ere oT > . 3 d ‘ ’ “7 | 
+ 42 Sangerville, Mrs Olive, wife of Mr Stephen | a different course. 
“ xter, aged 35, | Itis very desirable that stadents enter at the opening of 
13 “in China, Mary, daughter of Me John Worthen, of theterm. ‘The loss of a single day at this time may affect | 
AS Belfast, aged 22, the studies of a Scholar during the whole term. | 
es — wee! There isa flourishing Society of Students who possess a | 
v- Powder and &hot. good Library and Reading Room. ey | 
IX Casks of Powder and Seven handred pounds of | Stationary may be obtained of the Principal. 
Shot, for eale hy 4 B & P MORTON Good Board can be obtained in respectable families and 
vn . Hallowell, May 24th, 1°39 sila aii "| as cheap as at other similar Institations. 
he — ~ ite | 'erms—In the General English Department $3,00 : 
4 ‘ ani ae thi j &3,75 eeks. 
Looking Glasses. | (igh do. and Classical do. reget are webs. 
P . 7 ad JY. ‘ . 
ul 4 splendid assortment of Looking Glasses for sale at the | ne y 
ot ‘ thee are room of J. DUNN. | 
ral allowell, Aug. 5, 1839. 31 
be = ' 'ed ten va'ds each—Just received and for sale at 
ch rm. O83 WORK promptly executed on reasonable | GORDON'S, No. 3, Gage’s Row, 
ers at the Farmer Office. | 
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LITTLE! 
SISTER. 
BY ROBERT MACNISH. 

Thy memory as a spell 

Of love, comes o’er my mind— 
As dew upon the purple bell— 

As perfume on the wind— 
As music on the sea— 

As sunshine on the river— 
So hath it always been to me, 

So shall it be forever. 


I hear thy: voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 
Like echo of the mountain strearns. 
In sportive water-fall, 
I see thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 
And blossom'd in the eyes of men, - 
Like any flower of spring. 


Thy soul to heaven hath fled, 
I'rom earthly thraldom free ; 
Yet ’tis not as the dead 
That thou appear’st to me. 
In slumber I behold 
Thy form as when on earth— 
Thy locks of waving gold, 
Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 


t hear, in solitude, 

The prattle kind and free, 
Thou utteredst in joyful mood 
While seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems, 
My spirit that doth fill, 

I think not they are dreams, 


But that thou livest still. N.Y. Mirror. 





Woman has been considered in every age of 
the world, inferior in her intellectual powers to 
man. . How this could palm itself upon the gen- 
erality of mankind is not easy to determine. 
It may reasonably be supposed that it originated 
from the circumstance of man’s primogeniture. 
It is obvious that no such distinction ever was 
intended by our Maker, when he prouounced 
the man the head of the woman. This was 
probably determined upon from the fact that 
isis constitution was more inflexible and capable 
of enduring greater hardships than her’s—con- 
sequently better calculated to meet the storms 
and trials of life. On the other hand her pecu- 
liar province seems to be to manage his domes- 
tic cares and be to him a soothing angel. If 
we might be permitted to draw an inference 
from this fact weshould conclude that it re- 
quired no less talent to dispell the lowering 
clouds of adversity than to meet them with for- 
titude and courage. 

Then we cannot come to such an unjust con- 
clasion as to say that woman is inferior to man 
in any degree of mental power. Man received 
an injunction from the Most high to cherish& 
protect her, as sheavasa part of him and his 
equal. ‘Therefore if she was his equal it is not 
possible to conceive how this could be if her 
intellectual capacities are helow those which 
he possesses—besides would it be consistent 
with Divine Wisdom to impose upon man a be- 
ing to share his mutual feelings who was inferior 
to himself? Asto physical power man is her 


shade neg!ected—destroyed by its own corrosive 
powers. 

_ In pursuing this investigation of the subject 
it is found to be erroneous, and facts will not 
sustain it. ‘The ancients supposed it incompat- 
able with the true spirit of liberty to be ruled 
by princesses and that they were incapable of 
holding the reigns of Government with energet- 
ic hands. But the experience of moderns have 
proved this theory to be false. There are not 
wanting facts to cerroborate the proposition 
which here has been advanced. Some illus- 
trious examples which have been recorded on 
the golden pages of history are still extant— 
Semiramis, Zenobia and Cleopatra. 

The former by her wisdom at the seige of 
Boetra was raised to the throne of the Assyrian 
empire—she by her military prowess subdued 
nations—enriched her empire and by her wis- 
dom and sagacity exalted the Chaldean Empire 
to a pitch of glory and renown as to maintain 
its supremacy for several succeeding ages. 
Zenobia the celebrated Queen of Palmyra alter 
the death of Odeantes displayed all those pow- 
ersof mind which distinguishes great princes. 
Egypt acknowledged her power—and Asia Mi- 
nor trembled at her mandate. She shone as 
conspicuous in the field as upon the throne— 
she commanded an army of 700,000 on the 
plains of Syria against the emperor Aurelia. 
Cleopatra is distingnished not only for the ex- 
tent of her dominions and her power, but by 
her aptness and dexterity in preserving the bal- 
ance and equilibrium among other powers. 
The two latter Queens aside from their aptness 
to govern were proficient in the lilerature of 
that age. It is said of Cleopatra that she could 
converse with the embassadors of seven differ- 
ent Nations in a copious and brilliant style. 
Zenobia could speak with fluency the Greck & 
Latin languages. She was authoress of sever- 
al works of merit, We may venture to ask— 
having these facts before us, wherein those 
Females are inferior to great princess, 

They governed our great empires with success 
possessed talents of the highest order and were 
proficient in science. L. 

Winthrop Village, Aug. 8, 1839. 

{i _—— 
IRISH STATISTICS. 

The following is said to have been the whimsi- 
cal answers returned toa set of queries recently 
issued under a Commission of Enquiry in Ire- 
land :-— 

Query How many laborers are there in 
your parish; how many in constant, how many 
in occasional employment; how are they main- 
tained when out of employment ?— 


Those who can get work, will work if they can, 


—$— 


Of what class of persons generally are the 
landlords of the cottages or cabins? 


Some taller, some shorter, some black, brown or fair: 
Some squint-eyed, some crook’d nose, and some very 
quare. 


What is the usual rent of cabins with and 
without land? 


From one to two pounds they promise to pay, 

But the landlord is glad, after two years to say, 

*“ Pil fargive you the rint, if you'll give up the hay,” 
He then gets another, who acts the same way. 


Of what description of buildings are those 
cabins, and how furnished? Are they supplied 
with beadsteads and comfortable bedding? 


A cabin consists of the walls, roof and floor, ' 

With sometimes a window, and mostly a door ; 

Their beds are ef straw, and instead of a rug, 

“ A slip of a pig” just keeps their feet snug. 

Upon what terms are herds usually hired in 
your parish?— 


No flocks in the field, and no herd in the stall ; 

For herdsmen there surely can be little call. 
MERRILL & WINGATE, 
Commission Merchants and Auctioneers, 

At No. 2, Kennebec Row, Hallowell, Maine ; 
Have just received some new and beautiful patterus of Qj 
cloth Carpeting, from the Boston manufactory. Carpets 
of any length and width without seam furnished at factory 
prices. Also English and American woolen carpets, and 
rugs to match, together with stair and cotton carpets. 

Also at wholesale W”. 1. Goovs and Groceries, together 
with many fancy goods. Also at retail and wholesale, 
Boots, Shoes and Brogans. A )arge assortmeet of furni- 
ture of all descriptions. Ready made clothing—German 
Silver and Fancy Goods, §c. &e. Great bargains can be 
had by those who will call and purchase. 6w30 

Hallowell, August 4 1839. 


Purchasers of Rich and Fash- 
ionable Goods can find a very extensive assortment of Ric) 
Silks, Shawls, Challeys, Mousseline de Lains, French and 
English Prints, &c. &c. The above goods are perfect, 
and of the latest importations—are bought by the Case at 
very low prices, which enables the subscriber to offer new 
and dessrable goods at much Jess than the usual prices. 

6w29 WILLIAM GORDON, 

No. 3, Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell. 


Couches. 
Gages Couches and Chairs of all! descriptions for 
sale at the Ware room of J. DUNN. 
Hallowell, August 5, 1839. 31 


At a Court of Probate holden at Augusta on the first 
Monday of August, 4. D. 1839, within and for 
the County of Kennebec. 

A certain instrament purporting to be the last will and 
testarnent of REUBEN MACE, late of Greene in said coun- 
ty, deceased, having been presented by Lucinda Mace the 
_ Executrix therein named for Probate: 

Ordered, ‘That the said Fxecutrix give notice to all per- 
sons interested, by causing a copy ofthis order to be pub- 
lished three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer priv- 
ted at Winthrop, in said County, that they may appear ata 
Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in saidCounty on the 
































Those who can’t, beg or steal—that, sir, is the plan. 


What is the ordinary diet, and condition with 
respect to clothing, of the laboring classes? 

The general diet is potatoes and point, 

For seldom, if ever, they see any joint. 

Their clothing is various, as every fool knows, 

Some dacent. some ragged, without any hose. 

At what periods of the year are they least 
employed? 

What tiresome questions! if ever J new 

Such a big set of asses! By my soul it is true 

i=] e . > 
They are most unemployed when they’ve nothing 
to do! 


What on the, whole might an average laborer 











superior—but then the powers of the mind are 
not made to depend upon this for its strength 
bit upon the healthy state of those organs 
through which the mind operates—possibly the 
organs of woman may be constructed with as 
great a perfection as the organs of man and as 
delicately executed. ' 

The reason that she has been excluded from 
giving council and being listened too, is’ simply 
the observance of this masculine property. By 
this ignorance of her power and worth much 
valuable counse! has been lost to the world, and 


many brilliant geniuses have withered in the’ 


obtaining an average amount of employment, 
earn in the year? 

Do you think with such questions my mind Id per- 

plex, 

Or trouble my head, or my intellect vex ? 

For an average man—was there ever such stuff ? 

An average nothing, wou'd be full enough. 

What would be the yearly expense of food 
for an able bodied laborer in full work ? 

And now for this question! to answer it right, 

I will send you a man with a fair appetite : 
| You can feed him a quarter, and judge pretty near 
What would be a jnst average during the year. 





last Tuesday of September next at ten o'clock, in the fore- 
/noon, and shew cause ifany thev have, why the said in- 
| strument should not be proved, approved and allowed as the 
last will and testament of the said deceased. 
Hf. W. Fuuuer Judge. 
Attest : Geo. Rol inson, Register. 
. . , . 80 
A true copy attest Geo. Robinson Register. 9”. 














The laine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 


1S PUBLISHED WEEKLY Av WINTHROP 


By NOYES & ROBBINS; 
E. HOLMES, Eprror. 

Price $2,00 a year. §2,50 will be charged if pey- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of +9 
cents will be made to those who pay casH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay belore 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pe) 
ment is considered dae. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injared by ‘t9*'. , 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- i 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. — ’ 

tcp Any person who will obtain six responsible s°”- 


scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his **' i 
vices. . , q , 

tp A few short advertisements will be inserted at ‘" p 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for _ : 


insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 
All letters on business must be free of postage. 











